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Art. X. — Among the Pines : or South in Secession Time. 
By Edmund Kirke. New York : J. E. Gilmore. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 310. 

This is a very remarkable book, and, if we assume the truth 
of its representations, a very valuable addition to the number 
of works we have had of late years on life in the South. It 
shows us what slavery is and how it works, and it discloses the 
secret springs of the Southern rebellion. It forces upon us 
problems which many of us have in the past been in the habit 
of refusing even to consider, but with which the progress of 
events has now confronted us, and which seem to be pressing 
irresistibly and rapidly to a solution. It suggests conclusions 
which most of us, a few years ago, would have deemed fanat- 
ical, chimerical, and destructive, but which the most sober and 
most conservative are now beginning to regard as practically 
inevitable, and possibly, if not probably, the safest and best 
for the nation and for all classes, — whether in an economical, 
political, social, or moral point of view, — supplying, in fact, 
the only possible conditions of a real harmony of interest and 
feeling between the South and the North, and of the perma- 
nent unity of the national life. 

The book is not a novel ; yet it possesses the attraction of a 
highly wrought and powerful work of fiction. It has an in- 
tense and terrible interest in some parts of its story, — proving 
the truth of the saying that the strange things of real life are 
stranger than fiction, — and the scenes, incidents, and char- 
acters are portrayed with uncommon graphic and dramatic 
power. Yet the work is not only not a regular novel, but we 
are told by the author that there is absolutely nothing fictitious 
in it, save in the alteration of a few names and dates. In the 
concluding chapter, he says : — 

" This is not a work of fiction. It is a record of facts, and therefore 
the reader will not expect me to dispose of its various characters on 
artistic principles, — to lay them away in one of those final repositories 
for the creations of the romancer, the grave or matrimony. Death 
has been among them, but nearly all are yet doing their work in this 
breathing, busy world. 
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" The characters I have introduced are real. They are riot drawn 
with the pencil of fancy, nor, I trust, colored with the tints of preju- 
dice. The scenes I have described are true. I have taken some lib- 
erties with the names of persons and places, and in a few instances 
altered dates ; but the events themselves occurred under my own 
observation. No one acquainted with the section of country I have 
described, or familiar with the characters I have delineated, will ques- 
tion this statement. Lest some one who has not seen the slave and the 
' poor white ' man of the South as he actually is, should deem my pic- 
ture overdrawn, I will say that ' the half has not been told.' If the 
whole were related, — if the Southern system, in all its native ugliness, 
were fully exposed, — the truth would read like fiction, and the baldest 
relation of fact like the wildest dream of romance." — pp. 303, 304. 

It is precisely the truth of the things told in this book — 
and that not merely because of their romantic and profoundly 
exciting interest for the imagination and the feelings, but for 
their significance to the statesman and the thinking man — 
which makes it a remarkable work. The author is mainly 
intent on telling what he saw and heard, and stops but seldom 
to make reflections or to draw inferences ; but the material 
he supplies for those who are capable of conducting such 
processes upon facts is abundant. It will not impair the faith 
of any one in his testimony, and will doubtless give greater 
value to it with many, to add that the author had never been 
an Abolitionist, but, as he himself tells us, " an anti-Abolition- 
ist and a Southern sympathizer," — that he was once a " Clay 
and Webster Whig," then a Democrat, and voted against Mr. 
Lincoln. Whatever change has been wrought in his opinions 
on slavery is due to his visit to the South, and to his own 
observation of the system. 

It was not our purpose, in noticing this book, to make it the 
occasion and text of any disquisition of our own on slavery, 
or of any discussion of the immense questions growing out of 
the relations of slavery to the rebellion, which Time, the great 
resolver of historical problems, must before a great while de- 
cisively settle. We merely proposed to put upon our pages 
such extracts as might give our readers who may not have 
met with the book (if any there are) a little clearer and 
fuller notion of its quality, and of the sort of material for 
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reflection which it contains, than any general criticism would 
afford. But we find we must content ourselves with accom- 
plishing very imperfectly what we could not adequately do 
without taking up more of our space than we have to spare. 
Something about the state of feeling among the negroes, some- 
thing about the " poor whites," and something about the 
causes of the rebellion, we will, however, select. 

In the latter part of the month of December, 1860, just after 
the passage of the ordinance of secession by South Carolina, 
the author, a resident of New York, but of New-England 
birth, goes on a visit of two or three weeks to a gentleman 
living in the northeastern part of the Palmetto State, with 
whom he had been for several years in relations of intimate 
friendship. The negro, Scipio, who drives him from George- 
town to the plantation of his friend, a distance of seventy 
miles, is a remarkable person. 

" He was," says the author, " a native African, and a most original 
and interesting specimen of his class. His thin, close-cut lips, straight 
nose, and European features contrasted strangely with a skin of ebon 
blackness, and the quiet, simple dignity of his manner betokoned supe- 
rior intelligence. His story was a strange one. When a boy, with his 
mother, he was kidnapped by a hostile tribe, and sold to the traders at 
Cape Lopez, on the western coast of Africa. There, in the slave-pen, 
the mother died, and he, a child of seven years, was sent in the slave- 
ship to Cuba. At Havana, when sixteen, he attracted the notice of a 
gentleman residing in Charleston, who bought him and took him to 
' the States.' He lived as house-servant in the family of this gentle- 
man till 1855, when his master died, leaving him a legacy to a daugh- 
ter. This lady, a kind, indulgent mistress, had since allowed him to 
' hire his time,' and he then carried on an ' independent business,' as 
porter, and doer of all work around the wharves and streets of George- 
town. He thus gained a comfortable living, besides paying to his mis- 
tress one hundred and fifty dollars yearly for the privilege of earning 
his own support. In every way he was a remarkable negro, and my 
three days' acquaintance with him banished from my mind all doubt 
as to the capacity of the black for freedom, and all question as to the 
disposition of the slave to strike off his chains when the favorable mo- 
ment arrives. From him I learned that the blacks, though pretending 
ignorance, are fully acquainted with the questions at issue in the pend- 
ng contest. He expressed the opinion, that war would come in conse- 
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quence of the stand South Carolina had taken ; and when I said to 
him : ' But if it comes you will be no better off. It will end in a com- 
promise, and leave you where you are.' He answered : ' No, massa, 
't wont do dat. De Souf will fight hard, and de Norf will get de blood 
up, and come down har, and do 'way wid de cause ob all de trubble, — 
and dat am de nigga.' 

" ' But,' I said, ' perhaps the South will drive the North back ; as 
you say, they will fight hard.' 

" ' Dat dey will, massa, dey'm de fightin' sort, but dey can't whip de 
Norf, 'cause you see dey '11 fight wid only one hand. When dey fight 
de Norf wid de right hand, dey 'U hev to hold de nigga wid de leff.' 

" ' But,' I replied, ' the blacks wont rise ; most of you have kind 
masters and fare well.' 

" ' Dat 's true, massa, but dat an't freedom, and de black lub freedom 
as much as de white. De same blessed Lord made dem both, and 
He made dem all 'like, 'cep de skin. De blacks hab strong hands, and 
when de day come you '11 see dey hab heads, too ! ' 

" Much other conversation, showing him possessed of a high degree 
of intelligence, passed between us. In answer to my question if he 
had a family, he said : ' No, sar. My blood shall neber be slaves ! 
Ole massa flog me and threaten to kill me 'cause I would n't take to de 
wimmin ; but I tole him to kill, dat 't would be more his loss dan 
mine.' 

" I asked if the negroes generally felt as he did, and he told me that 
many did ; that nearly all would fight for their freedom if they had the 
opportunity, though some preferred slavery because they were sure of 
being cared for when old and infirm, not considering that if their labor, 
while they were strong, made their masters rich, the same labor would 
afford them provision against old age. He told me that there are in 
the district of Georgetown twenty thousand blacks, and not more than 
two thousand whites, and ' Suppose,' he added, ' dat one quarter ob 
dese niggas rise, — de rest keep still, — whar den would de white folks 
be?' 

" ' Of course,' I replied, ' they would be taken at a disadvantage ; 
but it would not be long before aid came from Charleston, and you 
would be overpowered.' 

" ' No, massa, de chivarly, as you call dem, would be 'way in Vir- 
ginny, and 'fore dey hard of it, Massa Seward would hab troops 'nough 
in Georgetown to chaw up de hull State in- less dan no time.' 

" ' But you have no leaders,' I said, ' no one to direct the movement. 
Your race is not a match for the white in generalship, and without 
generals, whatever your numbers, you would fare hardly.' 
46* 
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" To this he replied, an elevated enthusiasm lighting up his face, 
' De Lord, massa, made generals ob Gideon and David, and de black 
man know as much 'bout war as dey did ; p'raps,' he added, with a 
quiet humor, ' de black aint equal to de white. I knows most ob de 
great men, like Washington and John and James and Paul, and dem 
ole fellers war white, but dar war Two Sand (Toussaint 1'Ouverture), 
de Brack Douglass, and de Nigga Demus (Nicodemus), dey war 
black.' 

" The argument was unanswerable, and I said nothing. If the day 
which sees the rising of the Southern blacks comes to this generation, 
that negro will be among the leaders." — pp 18-22. 

It is evident that Scipio's notions on the policy of putting 
down the rebellion were somewhat different from those which 
have possessed our Administration. Which were the wisest, 
time will show. This Scipio, by the way, shows himself a fel- 
low of noble impulses, and of a high moral courage, — twice 
putting his own life in peril for others in the few days of our 
author's acquaintance with him. 

We must pass over the incidents of the journey, — its perils 
by flood and field, and Secession bullies, — the remarkable 
conversation with Colonel Alston, disclosing the views enter- 
tained by him and other leading Secessionists at that time, 
and, with greater reluctance, the night passed at the hovel 
of a " poor white " family, and the graphic picture of the 
squalid poverty, ignorance, and degradation of that class of 
the Southern population. We cannot, however, omit Scipio's 
remarks the next day : — 

" As we rode along I said to the driver, ' Scip, what did you think of 
our lodgings ? ' 

" ' Mighty pore, massa. Niggas lib better 'n dat." 

" ' Yes,' I replied, ' but these folks despise you blacks ; they seem to 
be both poor and proud.' 

" ' Yas, massa, dey'm pore 'cause dey wont work, and dey'm proud 
'cause dey'r white. Dey wont work 'cause dey see de darky slaves 
doin' it, and tink it am beneaf white folks to do as de darkies do. Dis 
habiri slaves keeps dis hull country pore.' 

" ' Who told you that ? ' I asked, astonished at hearing a remark 
showing so much reflection from a negro. 

" ' Nobody, massa, I see it myseff.' 

"'Are there many of these poor whites around Georgetown ?' 
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" ' Not many 'round Georgetown, sar, but great many in de up-coun- 
try har, and dey'm all 'like, — pore and no account ; none ob 'em kin 
read, and dey all eat clay.' 

" ' Eat clay ! ' I said ; ' what do-you mean by that ? ' 

" ' Did n't you see, massa, how yaller all dem wimmin war ? Dat 's 
'cause dey eat clay. De little children begin 'fore dey kin walk, and 
dey eat it till dey die ; dey chaw it like 'backer. It makes all dar 
stumacs big, like as you seed 'em, and spiles dar 'gestion. It'm 
mighty onhealfy.' 

" ' Can it be possible that human beings do such things ! The brutes 
would n't do that.' 

" ' No, massa, but dey do it ; dey'm pore trash. Dat 'a what de big 
folks call 'em, and it am true ; dey'm long way lower down dan de 
darkies.' " — pp. 82, 83. 

We here introduce a conversation subsequently held by our 
author with his friend the planter, because it puts in a striking 
light the relation between the slaveholding oligarchy and the 
" poor whites. " This wretched class — constituting a great 
majority of the white population, living in miserable hovels 
that stand by sufferance on the lands of the planters, too 
proud to do such work as is done by slaves, too ignorant and 
shiftless for anything higher, getting a poor subsistence by 
poaching and thieving, or at least by hunting opossums for 
themselves and runaway negroes for the planters — are an 
element as indispensable as the slaves in the aristocratic sys- 
tem of the South. 

The conversation between the author and his host took 
place on leaving the cabin of one of these negro-hunters. 

" ' Dogs must be rare in this region,' I remarked as we resumed our 
seats. 

" ' Yes, well-trained bloodhounds are scarce everywhere. That dog 
is well worth a hundred and fifty dollars.' 

" ' The business of nigger-catching, then, is brisk just now ? ' 

" ' No, not more brisk than usual. We always have more or less 
runaways.' 

" ' Do most of them take to the swamps ? ' 

" ' Yes, nine out of ten do, though now and then one gets off on a 
trading vessel. It is impossible for a strange nigger to make his way 
by land from here to the Free States.' 

" ' Then why do you Carolinians make such an outcry about the viola- 
tion of the Fugitive Slave Law ? ' 
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" ' For the same reason that dogs quarrel over a naked bone. We 
should be unhappy if we could n't growl at the Yankees,' replied the 
Colonel, laughing. 

" ' We, you say ; you mean by that, the hundred and eighty thou- 
sand nabobs who own five sixths of your slaves ? ' 

" ' Yes, I mean them, and the three millions of poor whites, — the 
ignorant, half-starved, lazy vermin you have just seen. They are the 
real basis of our Southern oligarchy, as you call it,' continued my 
host, still laughing. 

" ' I thought the negroes were the serfs in your feudal system ? ' 

" ' Both the negroes and the poor whites are the serfs, but the white 
trash are its real support. Their votes give the small minority of 
slave-owners all their power. You say we control the Union. We 
do, and we do it by the votes of these people, who are as far below 
our niggers as the niggers are below decent white men. Who that re- 
flects that this country has been governed for fifty years by such scum, 
would give a d for republican institutions ? ' 

" ' It does speak badly for your institutions. A system that reduces 
nearly half of a white population to the level of slaves cannot stand 
in this country. The late election shows that the power of your " white 
trash" is broken.' 

" ' Well, it does, that 's a fact. If the States should remain together, 
the West would in future control the Union. We see that, and are 
therefore determined on dissolution. It is our only way to keep our 
niggers.' 

" ' The West will have to consent to that project. My opinion is, 
your present policy will, if carried out, free every one of your slaves.' 

"' I don't see how. Even if we are put down, — which we cannot 
be, — and are held in the Union against our will, government cannot, 
by the Constitution, interfere with slavery in the States.' 

" ' I admit that ; but it can confiscate the property of traitors. Every 
large slaveholder is to-day, at heart, a traitor. If this movement 
goes on, you will commit overt acts against the government, and in 
self-defence it will punish treason by taking from you the means of 
future mischief.' 

" ' The Republicans and Abolitionists might do that if they had the 
power, but nearly one half of the North is on our side, and will not 
fight us.' 

" ' Perhaps so ; but if / had this thing to manage, I would put you 
down without fighting.' 

" ' How would you do it, — by preaching abolition where even the 
niggers would mob you ? There 's not a slave in all South Carolina 
but would shoot Garrison or Greeley on sight.' 
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" ' That may be, but if so, it is because you keep them in ignorance. 
Build' a free-school at every cross-road, and teach the poor whites, and 
what would become of slavery ? If these people were on a par with 
the farmers of New England, would it last for an hour ? Would they 
not see that it stands in the way of their advancement, and vote it out 
of existence as a nuisance ? ' 

" ' Yes, perhaps they would ; but the school-houses are not at the 
cross-roads, and, thank God, they will not be there in this generation.' 

" ' The greater the pity ; but that which will not flourish alongside 
of a school-house cannot, in the nature of things, outlast this century. 
Its time must soon come.' 

" ' Enough for the day is the evil thereof. I '11 risk the future of 
slavery, if the South, in a body, goes out of the Union.' 

" ' In other words, you '11 shut out schools and knowledge, in order 
to keep slavery in existence. The Abolitionists claim it to be a relic 
of barbarism, and you admit it could not exist with general education 
among the people.' 

" ' Of course it could not. If Sandy [the negro-hunter], for in- 
stance, knew he were as good a man as I am, — and he would be if 
he were educated, — do you suppose he would vote as I tell him, go 
and come at my bidding, and live on my charity ? No, sir ! give a 
man knowledge, and, however poor he may be, he '11 act for himself.' 

" ' Then free-schools and general education would destroy slavery ? ' 

" ' Of course they would. The few cannot rule when the many know 
their rights. If the poor whites realized that slavery kept them poor, 
would they not vote it down ? But the South and the world are a 
long way off" from general education. When it comes to that, we 
shall need no laws, and no slavery, for the millennium will have ar- 
rived.' 

" ' I 'm glad you think slavery will not exist during the millennium,' 
I replied, good-humoredly ; ' but how is it that you insist the negro 
is naturally inferior to the white, and still admit that the " white trash " 
are far below the black slaves ? ' 

" ' Education makes the difference. We educate the negro enough 
to make him useful to us; but the poor white man knows nothing. 
He can neither read nor write, and not only that, he is not trained to 
any useful employment. Sandy, here, who is a fair specimen of the 
tribe, obtains his living just like an Indian, by hunting, fishing, and 
stealing, interspersed with nigger-catching. His whole wealth consists 
of two hounds and pups ; his house — even the wooden trough his 
miserable children eat from — belongs to me. If he didn't catch a 
runaway nigger once in a while, he would n't see a dime from one 
year to another.' 
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" ' Then you have to support this man and his family ? ' 

" ' Yes, what I don't give him he steals. Half a dozen others poach 
on me in the same way.' 

" ' Why don't you set them at work ? ' 

" ' They can't be made to work. I have hired them time and again, 
hoping to make something of them, but I never got one to work more 
than half a day at a time. It 's their nature to lounge and to steal.' 

" ' Then why do you keep them about you ? ' 

" ' Well, to be candid, their presence is of use in keeping the blacks 
in subordination, and they are worth all they cost me, because I con- 
trol their votes.' " — pp. 172-176. 

In writing out his narrative, after his return from the 
South, the author adds a note in regard to his estimate of 
the number of slave-owners mentioned above, and expresses 
his opinion on a point of great importance. We give a part 
of it: — 

" The foregoing statistics are correct. That small number of slave- 
holders sustains the system of slavery, and has caused this terrible 
rebellion. They are, almost to a man, rebels and secessionists, and 
we may cover the South with armies, and keep a file of soldiers upon 
every plantation, and not smother this insurrection, unless we break 
down the power of that class. Their wealth gives them their power, 
and their wealth is in their slaves. Free their negroes by an act of 
emancipation, or confiscation, and the rebellion will crumble to pieces 
in a day. Omit to do it, and it will last till doomsday. 

" The power of this dominant class once broken, with landed prop- 
erty at the South more equally divided, a new order of things will 
arise there. Where now, with their large plantations, not one acre 
in ten is tilled, a system of small farms will spring into existence, and 
the whole country be covered with cultivation. The six hundred 
thousand men who have gone there to fight our battles will see the 
amazing fertility of the Southern soil, — into which the seed is thrown 
and springs up without labor into a bountiful harvest, — and many of 
them, if slavery is crushed out, will remain there. Thus a new ele- 
ment will be introduced into the South, an element that will speedily 
make it a loyal, prosperous, and intelligent section of the Union." 

But to return to Scipio. When within half an hour's drive 

of the house of the author's friend, Colonel J , they were 

met by a carriage. 

"At this moment a woolly head, which I recognized at once as 
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that of the Colonel's man ' Jim,' was thrust from the window of the 
vehicle. 

" ' Hallo, Jim,' I said. ' How do you do ? I am glad to see you.' 

" ' Lor bress me, Massa K , am dat you ? ' exclaimed the aston- 
ished negro, hastily opening the door, and coming to me. ' Whar did 
you cum from ? I 'se mighty glad to see you ' ; at the same time giv- 
ing my hand a hearty shaking. 

" ' I thought I would n't wait for you,' I replied. ' But how did you 
expect to get on ? the " runs " have swollen into rivers.' 

" ' We got a " flat " made for dis one, — it 's down by dis time, — de 
oders we tought we 'd get ober sumhow.' 

" ' Jim, this is Scip,' I said, seeing the darkies took no notice of each 
other. 

" ' How d' ye do, Scip«o ? ' said Jim, extending his hand to him. A 
look of singular intelligence passed over the faces of the tioo negroes as 
their hands met ; it vanished in an instant, and was so slight that none 
but a close observer would have detected it, but some words that Scip 
had previously let drop had put me on the alert, and I felt sure it had 
a hidden significance. 

" ' "Won't you get into de carriage, Massa ? ' inquired Jim. 

" ' No, thank you, Jim. I '11 ride on with Scip. Our horse is jaded, 
and you had better go ahead.' 

" Jim mounted the driver's seat, turned the carriage, and drove off at 
a brisk pace to announce our coming at the plantation, while Scip and 
I rode on at a slower gait. 

" ' Scip, did you know Jim before ? ' I asked. 

" ' Hab seed him afore, Massa, but neber know'd him.' 

" ' How is it that you have lived in Georgetown five years, and have 
not known him ? ' 

" ' I cud hab know'd him, massa, good many time, ef I 'd liked, but 
darkies hab to be careful.' 

" ' Careful of what ? ' 

" ' Careful ob who dey knows ; good many bad niggas 'bout.' 

" ' Pshaw, Scip, you 're " coming de possum " ; there is n't a better 
nigger than Jim in all South Carolina. I know him well.' 

" ' P'raps he am ; reckon he am a good 'nuff nigga.' 

" ' Good enough nigga, Scip ! Why, I tell you he 's a splendid fel- 
low ; just as true as steel. He 's been North with the Colonel, often, 
and the Abolitionists have tried to get him away ; he knew he could 
go, but would n't budge an inch.' 

" ' I knew he would n't,' said the darky, a pleasurable gleam passing 
through his eyes ; ' dat sort don't run ; dey face de music ! ' 
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" ' "Why don't they run ? What do you mean by facing the music ? ' 

" ' Nuffin', massa, — only dey'd ruther stay har.' 

" ' Come, Scip, you 've played this game long enough. Tell me, now, 
what that look you gave each other when you shook hands meant.' 

" ' What look, massa ? O, I s'pose 'twar 'cause we 'd both heerd ob 
each oder afore.' 

" ' 'T was more than that, Scip. Be frank ; you know you can trust 
me.' 

" ' Wal, den, massa,' he replied, hesitatingly, adding, after a short 
pause, ' de ole woman called you a Yankee, sar, — you can guess.' 

" ' If I should guess, 't would be that it meant mischief.' 

" ' It don't mean mischief, sar,' said the darky, with a tone and air 
that would not have disgraced a Cabinet officer ; ' it mean only Right 
and Justice.' 

" ' It means that there is some secret understanding between you.' 

" ' I toled you, massa,' he replied, relapsing into his usual manner, 
'dat de blacks am all Freemasons. I gabe Jim de grip, and he know'd 
me. He 'd ha know'd my name ef you had n't toled him.' 

« ' Why would he have known your name ? ' 

" ' 'Cause I gabe de grip, dat tole him.' 

" ' Why did he call you Scip^o ? I called you Scip.' 

" ' 0, de darkies all do dat ! Nobody but de white folks call me Scip. 
I can't say no more, massa ; I shud beeak de oath ep I did.' 

" ' You have said enough to satisfy me that there is a secret league 
among the blacks, and that you are a leader in it. Now, I tell you, 
you '11 get yourself into a scrape. I 've taken a liking to you, Scip, 
and I should be very sorry to see you run yourself into danger.' 

" ' I tank you, massa, from de bottom ob my soul I tank you,' he said, 
as the tears moistened his eyes. ' You berry kind, massa ; it do me 
good to talk wid you. But what am my life wuth ? What am any 
slave's life wuth ? Ef you war me you 'd do like me ! ' 

" I could not deny it, and I made no reply. 

" The writer is aware that he is here making an important statement, 
and one that may be called in question by those persons who are 
accustomed to regard the Southern blacks as only reasoning brutes. 
The great mass of them are but a little above the brutes in their habits 
and instincts, but a large body are fully on a par, except in mere 
book-education, with their white masters. 

" The conversation above recorded is, verbatim et literatim, true. It 
took place at the time indicated, and was taken down, as were other 
conversations recorded in this book, within twenty-four hours after its 
occurrence. The name and the locality only, I have, for very evident 
r easons, disguised. 
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" From this conversation, together with others, held with the same 
negro, and from after developments made to me at various places, and 
at different times, extending over a period of six weeks, I became 
acquainted with the fact that there exists among the blacks a secret 
and wide-spread organization of a Masonic character, having its grip, 
password, and oath. It has various grades of leaders, who are compe- 
tent and earnest men, and its ultimate object is Freedom. It is quite 
as secret and wide-spread as the order of the ' Knights of the Golden 

Circle,' the kindred league among the whites The blacks are 

bound together by a similar oath, and only bide their time. 

" The knowledge of the real state of political affairs which the ne- 
groes have acquired through this organization is astonishingly accu- 
rate ; their leaders possess every essential of leadership, — except, it 
may be, military skill, — and they are fully able to cope with the 
whites. 

" The negro whom I call Scipio, on the day when Major Anderson 
evacuated Fort Moultrie, and before he or I knew of that event, which 
set all South Carolina in a blaze, foretold to me the breaking out of 
this war in Charleston harbor, and as confidently predicted that it 
would result in the freedom of the slaves ! " — pp. 86 - 92. 

But we have no room for further extracts ; for whatever is 
most romantic and exciting in the story, — the account of 

Colonel J and the strange constitution of his family, the 

tragic scenes that occurred on his plantation during our au- 
thor's visit there, and the many singular incidents and sketches 
which disclose the state of social life and political feeling in 
that part of the South, — we must refer our readers to the 
hook itself. 
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